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stantly being revised and enlarged—began in THE 
WRITER for January, 1928. The information for it, 
showing the manuscript requirements of the various 
publications listed, is gathered directly from the 
editors of the periodicals. An asterisk preceding the 
name of a periodical indicates that the information 
has had the editor’s “O.K.” Items not so marked are 
as accurate as they can be made, but editorial “O.K." 
on proof submitted was not received before printing. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, it 


The fifth printing of this Directory—which is con- 
is advisable to secure a sample copy. 


(Continued from December WRITER) 


*Sronies (W), 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Juniper & 
Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 50c; 2c. Eliza- 
beth S. Whitehouse, editor. 


A new magazine for primary children, for- 
merly known as “Sunbeam.” This weekly 
will appear in January, 1931, and the follow- 
ing are its present needs: Stories should be 
purposive, although not directly “preachy”; 
that is, they should tend to lead to right con- 
duct and attitudes. ‘They should contain 
character building emphasis and center about 
child experiences and interests. ‘The editors 
welcome well-written nature, especially sea- 
sonal stories; retold Bible stories, imaginative, 
yet not contradictory to the Biblical account; 
tales of humor and fancy in keeping with the 
child’s appreciation; stories of world friend- 
ship in which backgrounds are accurate and 
the child characters natural and interesting. 
Taboos stories or verse containing fairy lore 
or unnatural personification. Especially in- 
terested in material with definitely religious 
emphasis, but too obvious moralization is not 
desired. Material dealing with activities, such 
as games (preferably of other nations), and 
things to make and do are also desired. All 
stories and verse should be well-written, and 
the content should be planned for the child’s 
own reading, and must be simple in sentence 
structure and expressed in childlike vocabu- 
lary. Length limit for stories, 500 to 800 
words, Pays one-half cent a word, and fifty 
cents per stanza of four lines for verse, the 
fifteenth of the month following acceptance. 


*Srorytanp (W), Christian Board of Publication, 
2704-2714 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. Hazel A. 
Lewis, editor. 











For children under nine. Uses stories, from 
300 to 1,000 words; simple handicraft ar- 
ticles, from 300 to 500 words; poems, not 
longer than twenty lines; and drawings or 
photographs (glossy prints) with child or 
animal subjects. Pays on acceptance. 


THE WRITER. Pioneer magazine for authors. 
setts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. Publisher, 
script Market Editor, Marion F. 


Goss 











to his postmaster to forward to new address 


Founded 1887. 
Virginia C. 
Rates $3.00 a year; 


Lincoln; 


accompanied 
and 
Otherwise the next issue will go to the OLD address 


as Second Class Mail Matter. Manuscripts not 
returned. Notice of change of address, stating OLD 
the 5th of the month. 








Srorytime (W), 161 Eighth Ave., N., Nashville, 
‘tenn. Mrs. Ruth Taylor, editor. 


An American Baptist paper for children 
under ten. Uses juvenile fiction and articles 
suitable for young children. Pays one-half 
cent a word, on acceptance, 


*Srnatrorp Macazine (M), 289 Congress St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. $1.50; léc. Henry ‘TI. Schnittkind, 
editor. 


Uses occasional short stories, both original 
and translated, and poetry. Does not pay for 
manuscripts, but once every four months 
awards a prize of $100 for the best poem 
published in the magazine during the preced- 
ing four months, 


SuccessruL Farmine (M), 1714 Locust St., Des 
Moines, lowa. 25c; 5c. Kirk Fox, editor. 
Prints mostly practical articles based upon 
experience on subjects pertaining to farming 
and farm life. Uses a few short stories and 
a few general articles, a very little poetry, 
and humorous verse, a few jokes, and bed- 
time stories for children. Sets length limit 
at 2,000 words, buys photographs, and pays, 
at a minimum rate of one cent a word. 
SUNBEAMS 


(W), 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. Wiiliam L. Hunton, editor. 

Uses very short and simple stories for 
little children. Sets length limit at 400 
words. Pays on acceptance. 


Sunpay Kansas City Star (W), Kansas City, 
Mo. 10c per copy. E. B. Garnett, editor. 


Does not buy fiction, poetry, nor general 
articles. Occasionally buys unusual photo- 
graphs at three dollars each. The editors 
find it impossible to outline or assign any 
topics to writers not of its own very large 
staff. The Star welcomes suggestions, how- 
ever, and pays generously if the material 
accepted is unique in subject and different 
from the vast amount of copy submitted by 
syndicates. Outline your proposed article 
or story briefly in a letter to The Sunday 
Editor, and if it appeals to him, you will 
be instructed as to how much to write and 
about what you will receive for it. Readers 
of the paper like stories of people who get 
ahead by being different from other people— 
personality articles leading along the path 
toward success. Travel stories should em- 
brace unique adventures and be written in a 


Editorial and Business Offices, 1430 Massachu- 
Managing Editor; Bertha W. Smith; Manu- 
foreign, $3.50. Entered at the Boston Postoffice 
by stamped, addressed envelopes will not be 
NEW address, must be received not later than 
and subscriber must send postage 
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Manuscripts: Acceptance and Rejection 


By Joun Bake ess 


Tuis article, in expanded form, will be a chapter in a forthcoming 
book on “Magazine Making and Editing,” which represents the 
author’s wide experience in editing The Living Age and Forum. 


HE editor’s treatment of manuscripts 

differs almost as much as his treat- 
ment of authors, as is natural, since a 
manuscript is after all merely the exten- 
sion of an author’s personality. 

In the pile which each morning’s mail 
brings in, there are, first, the plainly hope- 
less scripts of people who ought to be 
discouraged from doing any future writ- 
ing; then, the useless articles of authors 
who none the less deserve encouragement ; 
next, the badly written articles which 
nevertheless have the germs of ideas about 
them ; and, finally, the occasional godsend 
which comes dropping in from nowhere in 
particular, exactly what the editor wants 
arriving at the very moment when he 
wants it. These must all be sorted; most 
of them returned firmly and finally; a few 
sent back with suggestions for recasting; 
while a very, very few are accepted out- 
right. 

The first problem is not judging the 
manuscript, but recording it, and after 
that keeping track of it as it passes from 
hand to hand. This is more difficult than 
it at first appears. When one considers 
that every magazine office deals with a 


thousand or more manuscripts a month; 
that each is handled by at least two 
persons and frequently by a dozen; that 
they must of necessity be passed about 
from desk to desk; one ceases to wonder 
that manuscripts are always getting lost, 
that occasionally they disappear for good, 
and that there are frequent delays in 
reaching decisions or making returns. 

It is the reader’s duty to reject out of 
hand the plainly impossible scripts that 
show absolutely no signs of promise. As 
vastly the larger proportion is plainly 
illiterate and commonplace, this seems at 
first sight an easy task. In the case of 
most manuscripts it is, but the reader is 
always haunted by the traditions of the 
terrible blunders that readers and critics 
have made in the past. How Harper & 
Brothers rejected all of Kipling’s early 
works, including the “Jungle Books,” 
“Plain Tales from the Hills,” and 
“Soldiers Three.” How the Century re- 
jected Richard Harding Davis’s “Gal- 
lagher” and turned out of the office an 
unknown man named Robert Louis Steven- 
son, and never dared to print the Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam because the first editor 
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objected to wine. How George Meredith 
rejected Hardy’s first novel and described 
“Travels with a Donkey” as faithful only 
to the donkey’s dullness. How none of 
the readers who first read “Ben Hur” 
realized its tremendous commercial possi- 
bilities and -how the author expressed 
perfect willingness to have one of the 
best-sellers of the nineteenth century re- 
main unpublished. How the early works 
of Kathleen Norris—the mere mention of 
whose name today ensures a jump in the 
circulation of certain mass magazines— 
were hawked about to innumerable mag- 
azine offices, all of which rejected them. 

Since the great mass of manuscript 
never passes the desk of the first reader, 
it is she who sends out the vast majority 
of the rejection slips. 

Safely past the first reader, the manu- 
script is still little more than started on 
its way. The relatively small sheaf that 
is considered worth passing on to another 
editor, is now parcelled out among the 
staff according to their special interests. 

Various devices are in use for collecting 
staff opinions on manuscripts whose ac- 
ceptance is pending. The most practical 
is a sheet of ordinary manuscript size 
paper, on which the initials of the various 
editors have been mimeographed, in a 
column down one side with plenty of space 
between initials. The first reader attaches 
this, bearing her comment, and then sends 
it from desk to desk, recording its moves 
as it comes back to her desk between trips. 
Each editor writes his opinion opposite 
his initials in anything from one to a 
hundred words. 

This system has the advantages of 
cheapness and simplicity and it unites all 
staff opinions on a single sheet of paper. 
The editor can then glance them over 
quickly and easily and indicate at the 
bottom the disposition he wishes made,— 
acceptance, outright rejection, or sugges- 
tions for rewriting. If there is to be an 
oral staff conference, he can approach it 
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with a pretty fair idea of what attitude 
each member of his staff will take. 

This scheme has one disadvantage in 
the fact that each successive editor sees 
what the others have said, and his own 
opinion is not uninfluenced. This may be 
either a good or a bad thing, according to 
the special situation. In one office the 
single sheet of paper for opinions was 
abandoned at the editor’s order. He com- 
plained that his staff fell to fighting 
among themselves and “taking slaps” 
back and forth at each other’s views. He 
substituted a system of absolutely inde- 
pendent opinions, submitted separately on 
individual sheets, no one editor knowing 
what the others had said. 

The editor is—or ought to be—an 
absolute autocrat in the acceptance of 
manuscripts. He studies the opinions of 
his subordinates carefully, using them to 
guide and check his own; but no such 
thing as a vote takes place. In the better 
monthlies it not infrequently happens that 
the editor accepts a paper in defiance of 
the opinions of his staff. Usually so 
extreme a step as this is not taken except 
after a good deal of discussion. 

In reaching the final decision as to the 
acceptance of a manuscript, it is well to 
take several days. In literary decisions, 
“snap” judgments are to be avoided wher- 
ever possible. By reading and re-reading 
a manuscript which is under consideration 
several times,—several hours and if 
possible several days apart,—one brings 
different moods to it, and sees in it quali- 
ties and defects that would not otherwise 
have appeared. 

The considerations governing accept- 
ance or rejection of manuscripts are often 
so intangible, and vary so widely with the 
special purposes and needs of each indi- 
vidual periodical, that it would be quite 
impossible to lay down any but the 
broadest and most general rules here. 

The first and most vital question which 
one must always ask about any manu- 
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script (unless it is intended for a learned 
or a technical journal) is a question 
which the reader will, consciously or not, 
ask himself: “Is it interesting?” Dull 
articles make dull magazines, and a dull 
magazine is ipso facto a bad magazine. 
An interesting magazine, whatever its 
faults, has taken at least the first step 
toward genuine editorial goodness. 

A second quality, almost as important 
in determining the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of a manuscript, is the suitability of 
the article to the special purposes of the 
particular magazine which is to print it. 
Foreign Affairs, for example, devotes it- 
self entirely to world politics. The finest 
sonnet ever written would find no room 
in its pages, because unsuitable—though 
the editor is himself a poet! 

Authors are incredibly stupid in sub- 
mitting manuscripts to magazines which 
cannot possibly print them. For six 
years, the writer was repeatedly compelled 
to return original manuscripts submitted 
to the Living Age by writers so careless 
that they had not observed that the mag- 
azine consisted exclusively of reprints and 
translations from the foreign press. With 
very occasional lapses, the magazine’s 
function through the better part of a 
century had been to reproduce what is 
published outside the United States. The 
finest article ever written in America 
would have been useless. 

Suitability of an article to a particular 
publication is determined by a number of 
considerations. The most important is 
the journal’s general policy—what those 
who like to darken counsel by inventing 
new phraseology have been known to de- 
scribe as its “editorial franchise.” Every 
magazine is endeavoring to meet the needs 
of a more or less restricted group of 
readers, whose tastes determine its policy. 
Even the mass magazines, with their 
enormous circulations exceeding the two 
million mark, cannot hope to appeal to 
every class or every type of mind in the 
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country. Indeed, they quite definitely 
alienate the better educated the moment 
they begin to seek mass circulation. A 
particular group of readers, so far as the 
editor is concerned, is only a particular 
group of tastes which he must please. 
The effort to please those tastes is an 
editorial policy. 

The importance of editorial policy has 
sometimes been questioned; and it can 
easily lead to absurd exaggerations, as in 
one magazine which still tries to make 
sure that all articles shall take essen- 
tially the same attitude as the editors 
themselves. 

Not only do articles go in waves, as 
we have already seen, but they are also 
frequently imitated. The appearance of 
one article is very likely to lead one of 
its readers to sit down and write some- 
thing like it, which he naturally submits 
to the magazine which printed the orig- 
inal article. Occasionally these derivative 
articles are better than the original, but 
by the time they reach the editorial office 
they are too late. The authors are usually 
much surprised to find that they cannot 
be used. 

Assuming that the article is both inter- 
esting and suitable to the magazine’s 
general policy, the third point to be con- 
sidered is its quality, literary and intel- 
lectual. The one essential quality in all 
journalistic writing is complete clarity. 
If a writer can achieve that, most of the 
other qualities of good writing will add 
themselves to his work with wonderful 
celerity. If he is clear, he will have to 
be logical. If he is clear, his writing will 
almost certainly have restraint, power, 
and simplicity. And if it has those qual- 
ities, it cannot very well help being beauti- 
ful writing. Clear writing is not the only 
kind of beautiful writing—witness most 
sonnets and the prose of Walter Pater— 
but it is the only kind of beautiful writ- 
ing that can have any very large place in 
a magazine. 
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The quality of the article also depends 
very largely on the author’s command of 
his facts—a consideration too frequently 
neglected in American magazine work. It 
is doubtful if more pure fallacy and un- 
diluted ignorance can be found in any 
journalistic writing than some recent 
popular magazine articles have contained. 

The editor must in the fourth place 
consider the possibility of offense to some 
particular organized group. Various re- 
ligious, racial, social, political, and 
economic interests are often affected by 
magazine articles. Since it is practically 
impossible to find an article worth pub- 
lishing that will not affect somebody, the 
possibility of offense is not necessarily a 
reason for refusing to print an article, 
but it is always a consideration which the 
editor must have in mind in reaching a 
decision. 

A good editor will not fear to take a 
chance; but he must know what chance 
he is taking. 

In such cases a good deal depends on 
the precise state of the public mind, which 
the editor must be able to gauge accu- 
rately. A daring article succeeds not 
solely because of its daring but partly 
because the times are ripe for it—like 
Professor Ripley’s “Main Street and Wall 
Street” series which convulsed the nation 
and the administration and led to a 
change in corporation structures within 
a month of the first article’s publication. 
But, as S. S. McClure once said, “An 
editor can print‘a thing too early as well 
as too late. He will fail because his 
audience is not ready.” 

A further consideration is the precise 
relation of the particular article to the 
magazine’s circulation. One kind of article 
builds circulation; a rather different kind 
is necessary to hold it. The editor in 
reaching a decision will want to ask him- 
self what he already has “in the box.” 
If his safes are well filled with circulation- 
builders, he will wish to purchase circula- 
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tion-holders. And as manuscript is some- 
times an extremely perishable commodity 
—hbecause of the transitory nature of 
public interest in special themes and 
people—he will be especially careful not 
to purchase too much of either, a question 
which we shall come to in greater detail 
in just a moment. 

There is no sharp line between the 
article that builds circulation and the 
article that holds it. The article that 
first wins the reader and the article that 
permanently holds him must, therefore, 
have a certain family resemblance. Never- 
theless, there is sufficient difference between 
the general types to make it worth while 
to distinguish them. 

The circulation-builder might be de- 
scribed as a typical example of the kind 
of material that the magazine constantly 
publishes, but with some special quality 
that will bring it sharply to public atten- 
tion, probably provoking that “news- 
paper criticism and general comment” 
which Mr. Macgregor Jenkins declares 
is “the best possible form of advertise- 
ment.” 

It is a queer fact that one feature 
article, or “crash,” of this sort, is enough 
for any single issue of any magazine. 
The pseudo-mathematical rule that if one 
feature attracts fifty thousand extra 
readers, two features ought to attract a 
hundred thousand is psychologically false. 
Experience demonstrates the entire cor- 
rectness of the editorial proverb, current 
in certain offices, that “two crashes cancel 
each other”—in the same number. 

The circulation-holder is almost defined 
by the description of the circulation- 
builder. It must be the same in general 
type as the article used to attract readers. 
Any article will hold circulation if it is 
the kind of thing that a fair proportion 
of the readers will enjoy, not necessarily, 
it should be observed, the kind of thing 
that all readers will take pleasure in. 
That is almost too much to hope for. 
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It is, of course, impossible to avoid 
giving offense to some one. A famous 
monthly a couple of years ago lost two 
of its trial-offer, one-dollar subscribers 
because it printed a_ thousand-dollar 
cigarette advertisement on its rear cover. 
The same magazine lost a missionary in 
India from its subscription list because 
one of its advertisers had reproduced 
Rodin’s famous statue, “The Kiss,”— 
which is undeniably in the nude. 

The editor may also wish to consider 
the possible effect of a given article upon 
his newsstand sales. Since the War, there 
has developed a tendency among some 
advertising men to lay great stress on 
the number of copies bought at news- 
stands, which are regarded as the true 
index of public interest in the mag- 
azine. Before the War, the tendency 
was to estimate newsstand sales as less 
important than circulation to paid sub- 
scribers. 

The article which can reach out from 
among the heap of papers on a newsstand 
and stop a hurrying commuter, and force 
him to buy a copy is, it goes without 
saying, an article of a very special and 
valuable kind. It must have an emphatic 
and immediate appeal to interest. It may 
tend toward the sensational. 

Like any other purchaser, the editor 
must sometimes consider whether he can 
afford the wares he wishes. Prices paid 
for articles and fiction vary so widely that 
it is quite impossible to lay down rules. 
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The mass publications are eager for 
good writing—judged by their standards 
—but they also have a weakness for 
names; and the cost of manuscript is an 
insignificant and vanishing item in their 
vast overheads. Mr. George Horace 
Lorimer, editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, once explained in a burst of con- 
fidence: “The cost of our authors doesn’t 
worry me. That amounts to only a frac- 
tion of the total. My real worry is over 
the bills for paper.” 

Periodicals of this sort think nothing 
of paying far into the hundreds or even 
thousands for articles that they really 
want and as high as $50,000 for a “‘head- 
liner.” 

High prices for popular figures of this 
sort are not a new thing in magazine 
making in America. Robert Bonner was 
paying a hundred dollars a column to 
“Fanny Fern,” a best-seller of the middle 
nineteenth century, and $10,000 to 
Edward Everett for a series of short 
articles. 

But prices of this sort are out of the 
reach of the quality editor. His budget 
cannot stand the strain, and he must 
always rely on articles written, in part 
at least, con amore. He must also con- 
sider, sometimes, whether or not the article 
will have to be illustrated, and whether 
it will be necessary to employ a special 
artist. Some authors are also lively and 
amusing artists, and some artists write a 
good deal better than most authors. 


Another article by Mr. Bakeless, entitled “Author and Editor,” will be 
published in Tue Warrrer for February. 





Writing the Fantastic Story 


By Oris ApveLBert Kune 


Wituam Bouiruo said of Mr. Kline, “In this world of scientific 


fiction, there are chiefs. 


They must be good. There is Otis 


Adelbert Kline whom I am sure I would rather read than many 
fashionable novelists.”” When asked to tell some of the problems of 
creating fantastic stories, Mr. Kline wrote us, “The subject you 
assigned me is a pretty big one. It has so many interesting rami- 
fications that a whole series of articles would scarcely cover it.” 


RITING, with me, is a semi-subjec- 

tive process. I mean by this that 
I find it necessary, at times, to wait for 
that temperamental and elusive entity, my 
Muse, to co-operate with me. Every day 
I try to write, and I mean TRY. But 
some days I produce only a few hundred 
words fit for nothing but filing in the 
wastebasket. And on the other hand I 
have, in a single day, produced six or 
seven thousand words of marketable copy. 

So this, the problem of successfully woo- 
ing the Muse, is the one which I find most 
difficult of solution. I have a profound 
admiration for writers who can sit down 
at their desks, day after day, and, with- 
out fail, bat out two or three thousand 
words of good, salable material in two or 
three hours. Most of them will tell you 
this is the result of practice—of continu- 
ous trying. But I’ve been trying for ten 
years, and selling stories for eight, and 
today my Muse is as obstinate and capri- 
cious as ever. 

Although I had previously written 
songs, plays, and moving picture sce- 
narios, my first inspiration for writing 
fiction, strange as it may seem, came from 
reading books on psychology. And that 
reading was the result of some previous 
incidents in my life, so perhaps I had 
better begin a little farther back. 

When I graduated from high school, I 
decided that I would launch on a musical 
career, and gave up my plans for going to 


college. 


I became a professional song 
writer. 


I also tried my hand at plays 
and moving picture scenarios, and wrote 
vaudeville sketches and even plots for 
burlesque shows. I later became a music 
publisher. But it was a hard life, with 
much night work, plugging songs in 
theatres, dance halls, and cafés, and I 
tired of it, in spite of the fascination the 
element of chance gave to the work. Put- 
ting out songs was like playing poker; 
no one could predict a hit with certainty. 

I decided on a business career, and went 
to a business college. Shortly after this, 
I got a job, and at twenty-two I married. 
No chance, then, to go to college. But 
going to college had been a sort of tradi- 
tion in our family. I had to work every 
day to keep the well-known and justly 
unpopular wolf from breaking down the 
door. But my evenings were my own. I 
decided to use them for the improvement 
of what I optimistically called my mind. 

I would take one subject at a time, and 
study. But where should I begin? I re- 
called that a certain ancient philosopher 
had once said there are but three things 
in the universe—mind, force, and matter. 
Mind controls force, and force moves 
matter. It was easy to decide which of 
these things was the more important, so 
I began by studying psychology—a 
science which, by the way, is in its infancy 
—no farther advanced today than were 
the physical sciences a century ago. 
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Having read practically everything 
there was on the subject over a period 
of years, I began to have some theories 
about psychic phenomena, myself. I 
started a ponderous scientific treatise, 
but didn’t carry it far. This medium 
limited my imagination too much. Then 
I wrote a novelette, “The Thing of a 
Thousand Shapes,” in which some of my 
ideas and theories were incorporated. It 
was turned down by most of the leading 
magazines in 1922, but early in 1923 a 
magazine was made to order for the story 
—Weird Tales. It was accepted, and 
published in the first issue. This was 
before the word “ectoplasm” was used in 
connection with psychic phenomena. A 
German writer, whose translated work I 
had read, had coined the word “teleplasm,” 
but this did not seem precisely the right 
term, so I coined the word “psychoplasm.” 
I notice that it is being used today by 
some writers of occult stories. 


I had finished writing the above novel- 
ette early in 1921, and decided to try 


my hand at a novel. I wanted to write 
an interplanetary story, and I believe the 
reason for this lay in the following in- 
cidents. 

As soon as I was able to understand, 
my father, who was interested in all the 
sciences, and especially in astronomy, had 
begun pointing out to me the planets that 
were visible to the naked eye; had told me 
what was known of their masses, densities, 
surfaces, atmospheres, motions, and satel- 
lites ; and that there was a possibility that 
some of them were inhabited by living 
beings. He taught me how to find the 
Big and Little Dippers, and thus locate 
the North Star, that I might make the 
heavens serve as a compass for me, by 
night as well as by day. He pointed out 
that beautiful and mysterious constella- 
tion, The Pleiades, which inspired the lines 
in the Book of Job: “Canst thou bind the 


sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the 
bonds of Orion?” 


Their 








He told me of the vast distances which, 
according to the computations of scien- 
tists, lay between our world and these 
twinkling celestial bodies—that the stars 
were suns, some smaller than our own, and 
others so large that if they were hollow, 
our entire Solar System could operate 
inside them without danger of the planet 
farthest from the sun striking the shell. 
He told me of the nebule, which might be 
giant universes in the making, and that 
beyond the known limits of our own uni- 
verse it was possible that there were 
countless others, stretching on into in- 
finity. 

My childish imagination had been fired 
by these things, and I had read vora- 
ciously such books on the subject of 
astronomy as were available in my father’s 
well-stocked library. He supplemented 
and encouraged this reading by many 
interesting discussions, in which a favorite 
subject for speculation was the possibility 
that planets, other than our own, were 
inhabited. 

Geology, archaeology, and ethnology 
were also brought into our discussions. 
We lived in northern Illinois, which had 
in some distant geological epoch been the 
bottom of an ocean, and took pleasure in 
collecting such fossil remains as were 
available. Dad and I could become very 
much excited over bits of coral, and fossil 
marine animals. 

Then there were Darwin, Huxley, Tyn- 
dall, and others, with their interesting 
theories. There was the great mystery 
of man’s advent on this earth, which 
religion explained in one manner and 
science in another. We discussed these, 
and a third possibility, an idea of my 
father’s, that some of our ancient civiliza- 
tions might have been originated by people 
who came here from other planets—the 
science of space-navigation forgotten by 
their descendants, but the tradition of 
their celestial advent persisting in their 
written and oral traditions. That such 
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pute. Whence came these traditions that 
were not confined to related civilizations, 
but were preserved by widely separated 
peoples? 

It was with this background that I 
began my first novel in 1921—a tale of 
adventures on the planet Venus. I called 
it “Grandon of Terra,” but the name was 
later changed to “The Planet of Peril.” 

The problem of how to get my hero to 
Venus bothered me not at all, for I had 
been reading about the marvellous powers 
of the subjective mind: of telepathy, that 
mysterious means of communication be- 
tween minds which needs no physical 
media for its transmission, and which 
seems independent of time, space, and 
matter. I haven’t the space to enlarge 
on this, here, but can refer you to the 
thousands of cases recorded by the British 
Society for Psychical Research, if you 
are interested. There was also the many 
cases of so-called astral projection, 
recorded by the above society in a volume 
called “Phantasms of the Living.” My 
hero, therefore, reached Venus by the 
simple (try it) expedient of exchanging 
bodies with a young man on that planet 
who was his physical twin. He reported 
his adventures on Venus to an earthly 
scientist, Dr. Morgan, by telepathy. 

Cloud-wrapped Venus is supposed to 
be in a stage similar to our own carbon- 
iferous era. I, therefore, clothed my 
hypothetical Venus with the flora of such 
an era—ferns, cycads, and thallophytes 
of many kinds, including algwx, fungi, and 
lichens of strange and eerie form. 

Through the fern-jungles and fungoid 
forests stalked gigantic reptiles, imagi- 
nary creatures, but analogous to those 
ponderous prehistoric Saurians that roved 
the earth when our coal and petroleum 
beds were having their inception. There 
were Herbivora devouring the primitive 
plants, and fierce Carnivora that devoured 
the Herbivora and each other, and dis- 
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traditions did persist was beyond dis- puted the supremacy of man. 











Air and 
water teemed with active life and sudden 
death—life feeding on death and death 
snuffing out life. 

There were men in various stages of 
evolutionary development—men without 
eyes, living in lightless caverns, who had 
degenerated to a physical and mental 
condition little better than that of Ba- 
trachia. There were monkey-men swing- 
ing through the branches and lianas of 
the fern-forests, blood-sucking bat-men 
living in caves in a volcanic crater—a 
veritable planetary inferno, and gigantic 
termites of tremendous mental develop- 
ment that had enslaved a race of primitive 
human beings. 

There were mighty empires, whose 
armies warred with strange and terrible 
weapons, and airships which flew at 
tremendous speed, propelled by mechan- 
isms which amplified the power of mind 
over matter—telekinesis. 

After writing and rewriting, polishing 
and repolishing, I sent the story out—a 
bulky script, ninety thousand words long. 
At that time there were but two possible 
American markets for that type of story, 
Science and Invention and Argosy-All 
Story, but I had not been watching the 
Munsey publication and did not know it 
used this sort of thing. I submitted the 
story, first, to Science and Invention. It 
was turned down because of the paucity 
of mechanical science. 

When Weird Tales came into being, I 
tried it on this magazine. Edwin Baird, 
the editor, liked it, but finally, after hold- 
ing it several months, rejected it because 
of its length. He suggested that I try 
Argosy-All Story, but I didn’t do it 
then. I let it lie around for a long time. 
Every once in a while I would dig it out 
of the file and read it over. Each time, I 
found new places to polish. I was writing 
and selling a number of other stories in 
the interval—occult, weird, mystery, de- 
tective, adventure, and Western. I also 
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collaborated with my brother, Allen S. 
Kline, on a novel set in the South Ameri- 
can Jungle, called “The Secret Kingdom.” 
This was later published in Amazing 
Stories. 

One day I was talking to Baird, and 
he asked me what I had done with my 
fantastic novel. He said I was foolish not 
to try Argosy-All Story. I accordingly 
recopied my pencil-marked version, and 
sent it on. Good old Bob Davis, dean of 
American editors, held it so long I had 
some hope that he was going to buy it. 
But it came back, eventually, with a long, 
friendly letter asking to see more of my 
work. I later learned that he had just 
bought the first of Ralph Milne Farley’s 
famous radio stories, the scene of Which 
was on the planet Venus, and whose set- 
tings, therefore, were somewhat similar to 
mine. 

After that, I spent enough money on 
express and postage to buy a good over- 
coat, sending the story around the coun- 
try, and out of it. 

Finally, Mr. Joseph Bray, then book- 
buyer, and now president of A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Company, told me he would 
publish it if I would first get it serialized 
in a magazine. I had turned down a 
couple of low-priced offers for serializa- 
tion, but I started over the list again. 
A. H. Bittner, the new editor of Argosy, 
who has been building circulation for that 
magazine since he took over the editorial 
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chair, bought the story. A month later, 
Mr. Bray accepted it for publication as 
a novel, 

“The Planet of Peril” brought many 
enthusiastic fan letters to Argosy. I re- 
ceived a number of complimentary letters 
from people all over the country who had 
read it in magazine or book form. I was 
overwhelmed with requests for autographs, 
and all that sort of thing. A baby in 
Battle Creek, Michigan, was named after 
me. It was encouraging. 

Last September, Grosset & Dunlap 
reprinted the book in the popular edition. 
In a bulletin to their salesmen they 
recently reported that, despite the fact 
that they had not made any special effort 
to push it, and that it was a first novel, 
it was enjoying a continuous and _ per- 
sistent resale—something unusual for a 
first novel. They suggested that their 
salesmen remember this item when call- 
ing on the trade. This, also, was en- 
couraging. 

Since then, Argosy has serialized and 
McClurg has published in book form two 
more novels—“Maza of the Moon” and 
“The Prince of Peril,” the latter a com- 
panion story to “The Planet of Peril.” 

Right now I’m working night and day 
on a new novel for spring publication, in 
order to make a deadline date set by my 
publisher. Also, I’ve reached the length 
limit set by THe Wrirter’s editor, so that 
will be all for this time. 
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Problems of Feature Writing 


IV—How to GATHER MATERIAL FOR ARTICLES 


By Dora ALBERT 


OST feature writing today is glori- 

fied reporting. Whether the writer 
has gathered his information as the result 
of slowly accumulated experience or has 
relied upon investigation, research, and 
interviews for his material, the first thing 
he must do is to report the facts. 

Here is where the young feature writer 
usually makes one of those mistakes which 
renders it so difficult for him to sell what 
he writes. Instead of reporting facts, he 
states his own opinions. Usually he does 


not take the trouble to go out and gather 
the facts needed to substantiate the idea 
he wishes to advance. 

I do not mean to imply by this that a 
feature writer can get along simply by 
reporting a chain of facts without bring- 


ing out their relationship to some idea 
of universal interest. In presenting his 
material, he must arrange the facts he 
has discovered so that they all help to 
illuminate in an interesting way some 
phase of human experience. 

The reason so many informational 
articles are dull is because the writer feels 
that it is his duty to present his facts in 
chronological order. Many articles that 
never get into print take up their story 
in the days of ancient Egypt and carry 
their readers through Greece, Rome, and 
the Middle Ages down to the present time. 

The writer should bring the reader in 
contact with his material in his first 
sentence. He can do this only by start- 
ing with something close to the reader’s 
experience. This is illustrated by an 
article, “To The Lady of the House,” by 
Ann Hark, appearing in the household 
department of the Country Gentleman for 
October, 1930. The whole point of the 
article was that the Bureau of Standards 


had made a number of experiments which 
were of interest to farm women who 
wished to be efficient and economical in 
their housekeeping. 

Had the writer begun by praising the 
work of the Bureau of Standards, the 
housewife would have yawned and turned 
to something else. To make her realize 
the value of the work done by the Bureau 
of Standards, it was necessary for the 
writer to begin with some idea or expe- 
rienee in which the lady of the house 
could visualize herself. Once she could be 
made to feel that the problem presented 
in the article was her problem, she would 
be interested in knowing what solution for 
it had been found by the Government or 
any one else. 

Ann Hark began with the story of two 
women seated in a cozy kitchen. She went 
on to describe the delicious things that 
were cooking. Everything was ready but 
the water for the tea, which simply refused 
to boil. For the fourth time, she relates, 
the lady of the house lifted the lid of the 
teakettle and then banged it down again. 

“Why,” demanded her guest, “does a 
watched pot never boil?” 

The article, still dramatizing the two 
personalities involved, goes on to answer 
this question. Then, through the medium 
of the conversation between the two 
women, the article brings out the fact 
that Uncle Sam was responsible for this 
information. It tells of other interesting 
discoveries made through Government 
experiments. 

By this time the reader has identified 
her problems with those of the hostess 
presented in the article and she shares 
her eagerness to know why stoves are 
black, cooking utensils bright, loose-fitting 
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clothing warmer than tight-fitting. She 
is also interested in knowing where she 
can get the answers to her own particular 
problems. 

When a writer fails to establish a point 
of contact with his reader or fails to 
interpret the facts he has gathered, the 
reader’s inclination is to say, “No doubt 
all this is true, but what of it?” 

Because the facts are not brought home 
to the reader in such a way that he rec- 
ognizes at once how they affect him, the 
article may never be accepted. But if 
accuracy is sacrificed for the sake of 
interest, the writer’s standing and reputa- 
tion will be injured, even if the article is 
accepted by some editor who does not dis- 
cover its flaws until he receives a storm 
of protests from his readers. Therefore, 
the first duty of the feature writer is to 
gather the facts and to report them accu- 
rately; his second is to weave them into a 
fabric of life and color. If an article 


lacks interest, the particular article may 
be rejected, but if it lacks accuracy, the 


editor’s faith in the writer will be weakened 
and an editorial door may be closed to him 
forever. 

In gathering material for articles, it 
seems to me that the writer ought to de- 
pend upon books for background in help- 
ing him to understand his subject, and 
upon personal investigation and inter- 
views for the actual subject matter of his 
article. 

The first thing to do in gathering mate- 
rial for articles is to learn something 
about the general subject, a particular 
phase of which you are planning to treat. 
Learn those general facts which are 
necessary in order to understand the 
material which comes within the scope of 
your article. 

In gathering material for an article, 
find out as much as you can about those 
phases of the subject as a whole which 
have some relation to the particular theme 
you wish to treat. 
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When I was gathering material for an 
article on women etchers, which I sold to 
the Sunday Herald Tribune Magazine 
section, the first thing I did was to con- 
sult such general books as Weitenkampf’s 
“American Graphic Art” and Clara 
Erskine Clement’s “Women in the Fine 
Arts.” Before I could write about women 
in etching, I had to understand something 
of how etchings are made; and what 
woman’s general position in the fine arts 
was. It was impossible to appraise 
woman’s work in the field of etching with- 
out knowing these general facts. 

The next thing to do was to find out 
who were the prominent women etchers 
and what kind of work they were doing. 
I obtained their names from books, from 
artists, and by visiting the art galleries. 

When I was fairly certain that I had an 
accurate list of the most important women 
etchers, I began finding out as much as 
I could about each individual etcher. I 
studied their work at the galleries; I read 
accounts of their exhibitions in the art 
magazines; and in several cases I inter- 
viewed the etchers concerned. 

The method I used is one which any 
feature writer doing a reportorial article 
ought to find helpful. Learn something 
about the general subject first, as it re- 
lates to the particular phase you are 
planning to treat; and then divide the 
particular subject matter of your article 
into convenient sections, and gather mate- 
rial on each of these subdivisions. This 
will usually call for personal investiga- 
tions and interviews. 

You will want to know where you can 
get authentic background material. On 
some subjects it is possible to get a 
general understanding of the subject by 
consulting any standard encyclopedia. 
For biographical material on present-day 
celebrities, “Who’s Who” and “Who’s 
Who in America” are reliable. There are 
also various dictionaries of biography 
dealing with famous people of the past. 
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If you need general information on such 
subjects as the laws of the United States, 
the Indians of North America, education 
in the United States, health and sanita- 
tion, Uncle Sam stands ready to help you. 
The Government publishes books and 
pamphlets on a great variety of subjects. 
When any of the Federal departments 
issues a publication, it is allowed a certain 
number of copies for free distribution. 
When its supply is exhausted, but there 
is still a demand for the books, they are 
reprinted and sold at cost. 

Whenever you are in doubt as to 
whether or not Uncle Sam can help you 
get information you need as a background 
for your own personal study of a subject, 
you can write to the Superintendent of 
Documents at the Government Printing 
Office in Washington, asking for lists of 
Government publications in the field in 
which you are interested. These lists are 
supplied free of charge. 

Once you know the specific publication 
you want, you can apply to the Depart- 
ment of the Government which publishes 
that pamphlet, giving the name of the 
series and the title and number of the 
bulletin you desire. Free publications on 
educational subjects can be obtained from 
the Commissioner of Education; articles 
on the care of infants from the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor; 
articles on sanitation and hygiene from 
the United States Public Health Service. 
Agricultural bulletins, of course, can be 
obtained from the Editor and Chief of 
the Division of Publications of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

If the department to which you apply 
no longer has free copies of the bulletin 
you request, you can find out whether or 
not the Government bookstore has the 
bulletin by writing to the Superintendent 
of Documents. If you request it, he will 
tell you the price of the bulletin you want 
and you can obtain it by sending a money 
order, express order, certified order, 
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check, or draft covering the price. You 
can also send currency at your own risk, 
but stamps are not accepted. 

The use that can be made of Govern- 
ment publications to give an article the 
ring of authenticity is illustrated by some 
articles on Indian affairs which Vera 
Connolly wrote for Good Housekeeping. 
So that no one could truthfully say that 
her report of Indian conditions was an 
exaggeration offered by a reckless and 
irresponsible individual, she quoted a book 
entitled “The Problem of Indian Admin- 
istration,” based upon a survey under- 
taken by the Institute for Government 
Research. She named the individuals who 
stood behind this report and said, “These 
men and women are not reckless, irrespon- 
sible individuals. They are sober, scien- 
tific specialists.” 

What she quoted from the book was 
used to reinforce the points which she her- 
self made after first-hand study of con- 
ditions in the Indian country. 

The writer should never try to sell an 
article that is simply rewritten from a 
Government publication; but if first- 
hand investigation on his part brings out 
certain facts, he can sometimes strengthen 
his points by showing that Government 
investigators in their independent research 
came to similar conclusions. 

He must do more than repeat Govern- 
ment findings; he must interpret them. 
No one is interested in columns of statis- 
tics, except the statistician ; but sometimes 
the meaning of such figures as are avail- 
able is important. If I told you exactly 
how many stenographers and how many 
paid women laborers on farms than there 
the country, you would not be interested ; 
but if I told you that there were more 
paid women laborers on farms than there 
are stenographers in offices, you might be. 

Gather facts accurately; digest them; 
interpret them. 

Gathering facts is a matter of research 
work; and research work that is worth 
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anything goes back to source material. 
You must get your material from a source 
whose accuracy will not be questioned. 

If you are gathering material for an 
historical article, never rest content with 
a reading of the account of an historian 
who wrote after the event happened. Ask 
yourself: Where did he get his material? 

Suppose your article deals with the 
celebration of a famous victory won in 
your town. From the people in charge 
of the celebration, you find out just what 
plans are being made for the observance 
of the anniversary and you start your 
account with this news angle. But you 
also want a short account of the battle. 
If it is possible to do so, consult news- 
paper files, diaries, and letters of the 
period relating the story of the battle as 
told by eyewitnesses. This is the only 
way to gather material for an historical 
article that has any value. 

The same thing is true of biographies 
of famous figures of the past. If you 
read magazine articles dealing with those 
personages, do so for the sake of com- 
parison, but verify every statement you 
come across by consulting the autobiog- 
raphy, the letters, or the diary of the 
person you are writing about. 

All material that is not source material 
should be verified. 

This holds true of material gathered 
in preparation for an interview as well as 
of material that is gained entirely through 
research work. In the latter case, state- 
ments made by historians are checked 
against source material or documentary 
evidence. In the case of interviews or 
personality sketches, no statements made 
about modern personages by writers other 
than themselves should be repeated in any 
guise or form unless they have been veri- 
fied by the person concerned. 

I believe in preparation for an inter- 
view, in finding out all you can about 
your subject and your man. When I am 
gathering material for an article, I often 
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consult the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature, to find out how fully the sub- 
ject has been covered in modern mag- 
azines. I then consult the magazines 
which have treated the subject, using them 
as a springboard from which to launch 
my own treatment of an entirely different 
phase of the same subject. 

Sometimes, however, interesting state- 
ments appear in magazines that are not 
of the most recent vintage. 

While few writers would follow so un- 
ethical a practice as to base an article 
entirely upon secondary material already 
published, they sometimes use material of 
this type to supplement what they find 
out at first hand. 

I know of an interviewer who read an 
achievement story in the magazine called 
“Success,” which is no longer published. 
She asked for an interview with the person 
concerned and it was granted. But the 
man had little to say. Or it may be that 
the writer was unsuccessful in drawing 
him out. 

At any rate, when she returned home 
she tried to write her article on the basis 
of what he had said, but her material ran 
thin. She, therefore, added certain state- 
ments which had appeared in “Success,” 
giving them a new dress, of course. 

If these statements had been true, they 
would have been facts belonging to the 
public domain. She was not exactly 
guilty of the sin of plagiarism, for her 
article was written in her own words. 
But she made the mistake of using mate- 
rial that had not been verified. 

When her article was finshed, she 
brought it to the person she had inter- 
viewed. He absolutely refused to O. K. 
it, telling her that it was very inaccurate. 

“But the material in it is just as you 
gave it to me,” she protested. “I just 
added a few facts that appeared in an 
old article about your work in ‘Success.’ ” 

“The article in ‘Success’ was full of 
inaccuracies,” he told her coldly. 
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If she had only found that out during 
the interview instead of after it, she need 
never have made the mistake she did. 
She could have avoided it simply by mak- 
ing notes on the points in the article she 
thought interesting and asking questions, 
the answers to which would have shown 
her which of the statements that intrigued 
her were true and which were not. 

It is a simple enough matter, if you 
read somewhere that the person you are 
interviewing was married at sixteen, to ask 
her at what age she was married; or if 
you read that the president of some bank 
began as a shipping clerk, to ask him 
what his first job was. In that way you 
can easily find out whether the statement 
you saw in print was true or not. 

Use no statement in your articles that 
you have not personally verified or that 
has not been given you on good authority. 
Quote your authority, if your information 
comes from between book covers or if you 
are deeply indebted to some magazine 
writer. But do not copy the mistakes 
which other people have made in the past. 
It is bad enough for a writer to make his 
own mistakes, but it is unexcusable to 
copy the mistakes of other writers. 

There is one artist of whom practically 
every writer who has discussed her life 
has said that, during her struggle from 
rags to riches, she lived in an old, ram- 
shackle house. Each writer had gained 
the impression from some previous writer 
and the legend had grown to strange pro- 
portions. As a matter of fact, the artist 
lived in a house of rather imposing appear- 
ance. It was the one thing that her 
family had that was worth very much. 

By putting down only the statements 
that are made by the person interviewed 
or verified by him, the writer can avoid 
making mistakes that are repeated by one 
writer after another. 

It is also sometimes wise to permit the 
person you consulted as an authority to 
see what you have written, especially if 
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you have quoted him directly. In that 
case, of course, the writer waits until he 
receives the corrected draft of the article 
before he sends it to any magazine or 
newspaper. 

Provided that these precautions are 
taken, preparation for an interview can 
be very helpful. If you are planning to 
interview a writer, read his most recent 
or his most typical book, or any book he 
has written on the subject on which you 
are going to interview him. If you fail 
to read anything he has written and ask 
him questions which could have been 
answered by a reading of his book, you 
will not be able to get material of much 
value from him. But if you have read 
something of his and ask intelligent ques- 
tions about it that are not answered in 
the book itself, you will probably come 
away with the feeling that your interview 
was a successful one. 

The same thing is true where the person 
you are going to interview has recently 
written some magazine articles on the 
subject with which the interview is con- 
cerned. Read the articles before the inter- 
view takes place. Because the human mind 
works through association, what you read 
will suggest questions that you can ask of 
the person you are going to interview. 

If you consult articles written by other 
writers or newspaper clippings (the best 
guide to which is the New York Times 
index), do so before an interview and not 
afterwards. For if you do these things 
in preparation for an interview, they will 
help you to draw out the person you are 
going to see and you will be able to verify 
all doubtful information. But if you do 
so after an interview has taken place, you 
may find interesting material and have no 
opportunity to verify it. 

Never use any bit of information that is 
not a matter of universal knowledge, until 
you have run it down to its source and 
verified it, whether that source be a docu- 
ment, a Government report, or a person. 
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Rejection Factors 


By WituaMm E. Harris 


VERY rejected manuscript comes 

back for one of two reasons—poor 
material or poor treatment. Frequently 
the first of these cannot be helped, for 
some of us are born story-tellers, while 
others achieve usable material only after 
a long struggle to gain effective technique. 
But poor treatment is a factor that every 
writer can and ought to eliminate. By 
poor treatment I mean those errors in 
working up a story and preparing it for 
the editor’s reading, which only a little 
care or imaginative insight would enable 
even the most amateurish writer to avoid. 
And I say “ought to eliminate,” because 
every crude manuscript sent in to an 
editorial office causes just so much more 
annoyance and irritation, which cannot 
help but prejudice editors against the 
whole race of authors. 

It will perhaps surprise many writers 
to learn that more manuscripts are re- 
jected on account of poor treatment than 
for poor material. Yet, after ten years 
of active writing and selling, during which 
time I have enjoyed the privilege of hear- 
ing many editors speak “not for publica- 
tion” upon this very subject, I firmly 
believe this to be the case. Editors try 
hard—many of them lean over backwards 
in this respect—to give a fair reading to 
every manuscript. Yet, as the years pass, 
they become wary and efficient with their 
time. Out of their knowledge gained from 
the experience of reading, day in and day 
out, they learn to apply certain rules. 
They discover that these may be applied 
to nine manuscripts out of every ten of a 
certain character. The tenth may come 
from a genius unschooled in the use of 
words, but possessed, nevertheless, with a 
virile and flavorsome imagination. Even 
so, if he does get overlooked, I think most 
serious writers would be willing to agree 


that the fault lies with the nine poorly 
treated manuscripts rather than with the 
editor. 

The following rejection factors have 
all been culled from actual manuscripts 
it has been my opportunity to read. The 
latter represent the work of experienced 
authors and younger amateurs, showing 
that high quality in treatment may be 
achieved only at the price of eternal 
watchfulness. 

The most obvious rejection factor is 
poor physical make-up. Despite the 
amount of words which have been writ- 
ten upon this subject, writters still send 
in inadequately prepared manuscripts. 
Wavering margins, uncorrected para- 
graphs, and generally obvious amateur 
scripts are all too plentiful. 

There is a difference between tying up 
your ideas with what the general public 
thinks about from day to day, and merely 
repeating the news of the hour. News is 
a tricky thing, as sensitive as the human 
pulse; you cannot force spot news ahead 
of time, and in the more leisurely mag- 
azine field, it is useless to try to beat the 
newspapers at their own game. Yet thou- 
sands of writers annually attempt this 
very thing. 

Closely related to the rejection factor 
just mentioned, is the one arising from 
a writer too thinly veiling his own expe- 
rience. Grow disgruntled, if you will, at 
the big amount sometimes paid by editors 
for seemingly inferior or easily worked 
up material. But consider, first, whether 
that material is not in some degree inter- 
preted as well as merely recorded. Unless 
quality in treatment quickly shows itself, 
the mere fact of a swimming story being 
submitted by an unknown writer, whose 
letter paper connotes some official rela- 
tionship to that sport, appears grounds 
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enough for suspicion. Raw experience is 
a dangerous commodity; it has even been 
known to get editors entangled in libel 
suits. 

In this regard also, strive to avoid the 
trivial or the appearance of obviously 
borrowing. The scenario of a story I 
was once asked to criticize reduced itself 
to a mere handful of armchair gossip 
about a strange woman. To this summer 
resort episode the writer had merely 
added a murder of his own concocting. 
Another author, without adding to it or 
building it in any way, offered a story 
clipped from a notebook belonging to one 
of his ancestors. Another thing that 
causes an editor to prick up his ears is 
any glaring error in atmosphere. Some- 
times these may appear trivial in their 
general significance; yet when the editor 
starts putting two and two together, he 
has a large and unmistakable trail to fol- 
low. <A certain editor once showed me a 
story of fairly sophisticated New York 
atmosphere. Superficially it seemed rather 
good. When glancing down the first page 
I noted that a character, upon calling on 
another in a studio-apartment, knocked 
instead of ringing. Now I happened to 
know that while this might under certain 
circumstances be correct, the background 
the author was trying to establish con- 
sisted of a fashionable modern apartment- 
house where every suite is usually equipped 
with a bell. Immediately my eye sought 
the writer’s address—a small town in the 
Middle West. Do you see how it works? 
He might be a well-known author of whom 
I was ignorant; he might know his metro- 
politan atmosphere, but he had made me 
suspicious, and to “sell” me his script, 
that entirely unnecessary prejudice must 
be overcome. By the twinkle in the 
editor’s eye when I spoke of this, I saw 
that his reaction was the same. Errors 
in plausibility or good taste—naming a 
character Surelock Homes, for instance, 
will have a comparable effect. 











One further rejection factor remains— 
letters to the editor. It is extremely 
foolish to tell your prospective reader 
that “this is the first time I’ve ever tried 
to write,” or that “I am seventeen years 
old.” ‘To try to impress upon him that 
it is written “with a serious intent,” or 
that it is not fiction, but actually hap- 
pened to the writer himself, can scarcely 
be considered as much wiser. And, of 
course, it irritates a reader to find a note 
enclosed with the script which either re- 
quires an answer or requests the editor 
to give some confidential advice. Espe- 
cially is this true in regard to prize con- 
tests. And that writer seems foolish who 
introduces a humorous note into his letter 
—such as informing the editor that in 
case of rejection there are plenty more 
manuscripts where this one came from. 

Many of the ideas here summarized 
would appear on their face value to be 
elementary. Yet every year authors of 
otherwise interesting scripts commit one 
or more of the errors outlined, thus prac- 
tically requesting that their manuscripts 
be prejudged on the basis of rejection 
factors. Many of these writers, if 
they were carrying a large sum of 
money, would not take chances of losing 
it. But when they send out their scripts, 
all precautions are thrown to the winds. 
They appear completely heedless of the 
invisible, but nevertheless eloquent signs 
of experience—or lack of it—which their 
treasured stories carry straight to the 
editor’s desk. And he?... Even the most 
hard-boiled reader pauses when, coming 
upon a crude scrawl, he catches a mo- 
mentary glimpse of an untutored scribbler 
who writes because writing is “life itself 
to me.” Yet the next instant he has it 
born in upon him that there are hundreds, 
if not thousands, of others who ought to 
know better and don’t. And then his blue 
pencil falls heavily on the scripts which 
follow—yarns often rich in ideas, but too 
hastily flung together. 
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A prize of five dollars will be awarded each month for the best 


letter published in this department. 


Address letters to “‘The 


Writer’s Forum,” and give name and address. Include stamped, 
return envelope for all letters to be returned. 


WHAT IS YOUR FAVORITE WORD? 


Editor, the Forum: 


Find your favorite word, and then make a 
list of its synonyms. 

There are many, many books on the market 
that will furnish you with synonyms for every 
word, but nothing quite takes the place of your 
homemade list. You will derive, not only much 
profit, but a large amount of fun out of this 
pastime. 

Ask a few of your friends who are interested 
in writing to spend the evening together at 
this stimulating game. Have each person select 
the word he is most inclined to repeat, in 
writing, and see how many synonyms they can 
find in a given time. 

Some of us found that “little” was our 
favorite word; others found it difficult to do 
without the frequent use of “very.” “Many” 
and “much” were also great favorites, but one 
word, the little word “said,” caused us all to 
stop and think, more than any other. 

Recently, in a class in writing, the members 
were given the word “said,” and ten minutes 
in which to see who could make the longest 
list of its synonyms. Much puffing and blowing, 
if you will pardon the inelegant expression, for 
it was true, and nothing else quite expresses it, 
followed this announcement. 


Not one member of the class had less than 
thirty words on her list at the end of the ten 
minutes, and one especially alert member had 
over one hundred words to her credit. Here, 
the power of association plays a large part. 
Each word suggests another, and it is surpris- 
ing how many words will have come to us at 
the end of a very short time. 

Of course, with the little word, “said,” the 
synonym to be used is governed by the sentence 
that it follows. For instance, “wailed,” 
“whined,” “stuttered,” “whimpered,” would only 
be suitable in a sentence indicating perturba- 
tion, or dissatisfaction with the existing condi- 
tions, on the part of the speaker. Or, the words, 
“chattered,” “agreed,” “threatened,” each would 
follow a definite line of conversation. And so, 
the synonym must necessarily depend upon the 
disposition or mood of the speaker. 

The following will give an idea of some of 
the many synonyms that may be found to take 
the place of that four-lettered word, “said”: 
Added, urged, begged, insisted, argued, screeched, 
called, screamed, sobbed, remarked, ejaculated, 
groaned, continued, announced, drawled, snapped. 
That’s enough for a start. Now see how many 
synonyms you can find for “said.” 

Susie W. McGowan. 
Washington, D. C. 


ROCKING-CHAIR CRUISING FOR “SALTY” WRITERS 


Editor, the Forum: 

Writers and others who find it necessary to 
do their voyaging in the old wicker rocker on 
the side porch, and who find the search for 
authentic information on out-of-the-way places 
tedious and at times quite unsatisfactory, will 
find a wealth of dependable information em- 
bracing everything from early history to the 
curl of the natives’ hair in a series of Govern- 
ment books, called “Pilots,” published and sold 
by the Hydrographic Office of the navy. 

A description of the series given in the 
preface of the one at hand says, “Sailing Direc- 
tions or Pilots are books . . . containing de- 
scriptions of coast lines and harbors, dangers, 


information on winds, currents, and tides, direc- 
tions for approaching and entering harbors, 
and much other information of interest to 
mariners that can not be shown on charts. . 
The Hydrographic Office publishes two volumes 

. on the Great Lakes and fifty-six 
volumes that include the remainder of the 
world. . . .” 

This rather technical description seems to em- 
phasize the “seagoing” data, but just as 
modestly fails to state just what “much other 
information of interest to mariners” consists of. 
You may have wondered—or perhaps had to 
know—just what, if anything, the natives of 
Puka-Puka Island did for a livelihood, whether 
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it is an island or not, and whether there are 
natives; you may have looked high and low for 
such information and your only reward was the 
usual three-line description and location; then, 
for you, these pilots surely will fill a definite 
want. 

Their very basis is authenticity, and if you 
allow it, they will at once provide itinerary, 
transportation (for the mind, at least), descrip- 
tion of places, people, and conditions, and even 
suggest a miscellany of excellent matter to 
help with characters and plot for many cruises 
to new and fascinating places. 

I have before me a volume which reads on 
the title-page, “Pacific Islands Pilot, Vol. II, 
Eastern Groups.” It contains, in addition to 
two excellent folded charts, a short glossary of 
ten Polynesian dialects, much information on 
navigation, tides, signals, and other “salty” 
matter, and then ten chapters, each dealing 
with a distinct island group, Fiji, Society, Mar- 
quesas, Samoa, Tonga, and so on. Papeete, 
Society Islands, alone takes eight pages for 
data on the town, people, shops, harbor, docks, 
mail, money, climate; in short, almost every- 
thing which one might ask a returned traveler 
for in the way of description. 


KNOWING 


Editor, the Forum: 
Putting and knowing how to putt are two 


different things entirely. Every one can swing 
a club, but it takes a practiced eye and skilled 
stroke to make a hole in one. 

So it is with writing. The successful writer 
looks for angles and slants, just as the golfer 
who figures out his shots for different hazards. 
Miniature golf furnishes an excellent example 
to point out the possibilities for the writer in 
any line, and at the same time illustrates the 
practical methods used in successful writing. 

Every writer with an eye for material saw in 
the new game possibilities for salable material. 
Dozens of articles were hurriedly hammered out 
and desks of editors were littered with general 
copy about the putt-putt greens. Most of the 
stuff won a round-trip ticket for the writers who 
probably murmured, “I thought so. Somebody 
beat me to it.” 

Very likely that wasn’t an explanation at all. 
It was a failure to take advantage of good 
material and to handle it properly. 

I was no exception when it came to putting 
around and visiting new courses, but my search 
was for article material, not difficult hazards. I 
studied their construction and took note of 
everything that was being used. 

That was only half of the following-through 
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“Pilots” are an accumulation of reports by 
shipmasters, expeditions and survey parties, 
consuls, and others covering a long period of 
years, and are kept up to date by yearly sup- 
plements issued free to holders of copies. 

If you live in a seaport of size, there will be 
found there a representative who has the agency 
for mariners’ charts, and he has on hand or 
will procure for you any of these volumes if 
you tell him just which corner of the world 
interests you. In the absence of a dealer, they 
may be obtained by mail from the Hydro- 
graphic Office, Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C. 

And the best part of it all is that these six- 
hundred-odd-page books, filled from cover to 
cover with so much good information, are avail- 
able to the public at ninety cents a volume. If 
you are interested in out-of-the-ordinary locales, 
buy several of these, for they are valuable addi- 
tions to any writer’s library. At least, try one 
and cruise the far coasts without thought of 
the slack in the mains’le or the low clouds 
which may blow up a squall any moment, for 
squalls never hit the side porch, you know. 

Stanwood N. Rogers. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


TO PUTT 


process. Watching the players suggested the 
humorous side of life, jokes, health articles, the 
effect of the game upon society, city beautifica- 
tion, children, problems, fiction, and a hundred 
other angles. 

My notebook bulging with notes, I started to 
grind out my articles. To date, my acceptances 
include the following: Articles on _ lighting 
miniature courses, lumber, landscaping, use of 
seeds, two on soda fountains, candy, cement and 
rock, fencing and beautifying, restaurant, use of 
sheet metal, heating, electrical servicing equip- 
ment, unique courses, health and social influences 
of the game, humor, besides a number of photos 
with brief captions, all treated, however, from 
distinct angles. 

These do not exhaust the possibilities by any 
means, but it shows what can be done with a 
general subject. Miniature golf will pass on 
and the writer must look for new themes, but 
the methods used in this instance apply to every 
subject. If, instead of taking the obvious and 
universally-known material, the writer studied 
the related and ramifying features, he would 
reduce materially the chances of sending his 
articles on round-trip rides. The diversity of 
views or angles on any subject worth writing 
about will be found to be almost limitless. 

George N. Kramer. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The M. anuscript Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 
copy. A contimuous alphabetical directory of periodicals will 
also be fownd on the inside covers of Tue Writer. 


Tue Barrery Man—2222 N. 13th St., 
Terre Haute, Ind., uses success articles, 
merchandising articles, and _ technical 
articles pertaining to automotive, elec- 
trical, and battery stations. “Good 
photographs desirable whenever possible. 
Lengths, up to 2,000 words, with pref- 
erence given to those around 1,000 words. 
We pay up to one cent a word, on publica- 
tion.” O. W. Pendergast, editor. 


Boys’ Companron—1716 Chouteau Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo., is in the market for fiction 
of all kinds that will interest boys nine 
to fifteen years of age. Character-build- 
ing should be the aim. Length limit, 1,500 
to 2,500 words for each chapter or story. 
Also uses articles on adventure, science, 
and athletics, from 800 to 1,500 words in 
length, and verse of interest to boys of 
nine to fifteen years. Payment is made 
on acceptance, at the rate of twenty to 
thirty cents a hundred words. First serial 
rights are purchased, and very occa- 
sionally second rights. Fred E. McQueen, 
editor-in-chief; Marie Rose Remmel, as- 
sistant editor. 


CunarpEr—2%5 Broadway, New York, a 


travel magazine, will pay on publication 
from $35 to $50 each for articles about 
1,200 words long, illustrated with photo- 


graphs, on travel subjects. Such articles 
may be informative or descriptive, and 
must fit into the schedule of the year, 
which is planned as follows: 


March—How and Where to Dine. 
(English Inns and Teas. French Restau- 
rants and Pensions. In Vienna. In 
China.) 

April—Summer Attractions. (Summer 
courses offered by the foreign universities. 
English gardens open to the public. Ex- 
positions. ) 

May—Summer Resorts. (Juan le Pins. 
Scandinavian, Dutch, Canadian resorts.) 

June—Travel on wheels. (Bus, motor, 
and bicycle trips.) 

July—Airplane trips. (As they supple- 
ment regular travel. Also an only practi- 
cal way of seeing such countries as Argen- 
tine, and Albania. 

August—Romantic Ruins. (Inca ruins 
in Peru. In Egypt. Angkor.) 
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September—Winter Resorts. (South 
Africa. Cairo. Havana. Nassau.) 

October—Glamorous Cities. (Rio de 
Janeiro. Durban. Constantinople.) 

November—Off the Beaten Track. (Ad- 
venturing in Finnish Lapland; Saba, in 
the West Indies; Tristan da Cunha.) 

December—Walled Cities and Castles. 
(Carcassonne, Cracow, Pekin, Castles in 
France, Germany, Spain.) 


Wherever subjects appear in paren- 
theses, the topic is suggestive rather than 
arbitrary. Manuscripts must be in the 
hands of the editors at least a month and 
a half in advance of publication. Edith 
Shepard MacNutt, editor. 


THE DECORATIVE FurnisHer—38 | 
Fourth Ave., New York, reports that it 
is not in the market at present for con- 
tributed material, largely due to the fact 
that free-lance writers do not supply the 
type of material it wants. 


Detective Fiction Weexity—Frank A. 
Munsey Co., 280 Broadway, New York, 
is in constant need of short stories, 
novelettes, serials, and fact articles relat- 
ing to detectives and the doings of 
criminals. Payment is made on accept- 
ance, at the rate of one and one-half 
cents a word up. Howard V. Bloomfield, 
editor. 


Freperatep News Features SyNpDICATE— 
167 Greenwich St., New York, has decided 
to accept for publication purposes the 
work of writers other than those it fea- 
tures. Consideration will be given to short 
stories, novels, autobiographies, and fea- 
ture articles. Self-addressed return enve- 
lope must accompany all manuscripts 
submitted. No responsibility will be as- 
sumed for manuscripts lost in the mails. 
Arthur Diitillight, managing editor. 


Frerepsturrs—118 So. 6th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is interested in buying short 
articles on the side lines carried by retail 
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feed dealers. The following subjects are 
worth considering: Who buys them, and 
why? Does it pay? Mr. Carroll K. 
Michener, managing editor, reports the 
field for good “copy” is wide, as is shown 
by the following side lines chosen at 
random: “cat food in cans, ginger, gaso- 
line, cement, shavings, radios, and washing 
machines.” 


Horet ManaceMENt—40 East 49th St., 
New York, is a business magazine for 
hotel executives. It uses articles describ- 
ing “proven policies, plans and methods 
for building hotel business and cutting 
hotel costs. Controversial business topics 
are sometimes acceptable, as are also 
trend, “confession,” and human-interest 
articles. Personalities are not dealt in— 
either pictorially or in text. We are in- 
terested in unusually beautiful and unique 
hotel photographs. The maximum length 
for articles is 2,500 words; shorter mate- 
rial is preferred. The more specific and 
detailed the information, the better. 
Always incorporate figures where they 
apply.” Payment varies from one to five 
cents a word, on acceptance, depending 
on quality of material and its importance 
and timeliness. Proportionate payment is 
given for illustrative material which is 
accepted. James S. Warren, editor. 


INsTITUTIONAL JoBBER—40 East 49th 
St., New York, is a monthly magazine of 
interest to “supply dealers’ salesmen sell- 
ing everything except food and heavy con- 
struction equipment to hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals, clubs, schools, and other institu- 
tions.” Mr. W. R. Needhan, the editor, 
reports a need for articles “not over 1,500 
words about unusually successful sales 
methods ; unique merchandising plans used 
within the jobbing houses themselves; the 
effective handling of salesmen; personality 
stories about leading supply house dealers, 
executives, and salesmen; unusual types of 
advertising used by our readers. We 
want news about changes in. personnel, 
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turnover, new lines caried by supply 
dealers, seasonal plans, remodeling opera- 
tions projected by our readers, corporate 
changes, changes in address, photographs 
of sales groups, display rooms, salesmen, 
new products for the institutional market, 
and related information. We are not in- 
terested in humor, poetry, or cartoons.” 
Rates vary from one to five cents a word, 
on acceptance, depending on quality, im- 
portance, and timeliness of material sub- 
mitted. 


MacLean’s Macazine—University Ave., 
Toronto, Canada, is a general popular 
magazine using fact articles on Canadian 
subjects, and short and serial-length fic- 
tion. Length limits: for short stories, 
5,500 words; for serials, 25,000 to 60,000 
words; feature articles dealing with Ca- 
nadian subjects, 2,000 to 3,500 words. 
Rate of payment is one cent a word and 
up, on acceptance. First Canadian serial 
rights are purchased. H. Napier Moore, 
editor. 


Mopern Mecuanics—d29 So. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn., is a profitable source 
of income for “brief articles on mechanical 
developments. Prompt, liberal payment is 
made for snapshots of novelties in the 
world of science and mechanics which the 
trained observer will discover wherever he 
goes. An unusual building, a novel time- 
saver in a friend’s kitchen, a clever home- 
made toy for the children—all are likely 
subjects for the magazine.” A rough 
sketch or photograph and brief descrip- 
tion should make the article presentable. 
The alert writer will find many ideas for 
articles by studying the magazine. Jack 
Smalley, managing editor. 


Mystic Macazine—529 So. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn., offers a wide market 
for articles and brief fiction stories of an 
occult or psychic nature. “Interviews 
with reputable mediums, prophets, seers, 
astrologers, palmists, handwriting experts, 
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and similar subjects are welcomed. Dis- 
cussions are sought on such subjects as 
telepathy, trance mediumship, ghosts, 
hauntings, etc. Photographs should be 
sent with articles whenever available. A 
photograph of the author is requested for 
publication with accepted stories. Liberal 
rates are paid, on acceptance. Jack 
Smalley, managing editor. 


Tue NortTHwEsTERN MILLER AND AMERI- 
caN Baxer—118 So. 6th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., can use “brief hints from 
housewives on how bakers may increase 
sales. These should be written in the form 
of interviews with housewives.” Carroll 
K. Michener, managing editor. Also 
interested in experience articles from re- 
tail bakers on what have proved to be 
best sellers. “Formulas should be obtained 
if possible, and pictures are desirable. 
Great care should be taken to report 
formulas accurately. Contributors are 
asked to submit their manuscript to the 
baker interviewed and to send to us with 
the manuscript the baker’s O. K.” There is 
a limited market for articles indicating 
the retail bakers’ experiences in promot- 
ing quality goods under the title, “Does 
Quality Pay?” 


Restaurant Manacement— 40 Last 
49th St., New York, desires articles from 
“leading, successful commercial restau- 
rant operators serving upwards of five 
hundred meals a day,” regarding policies, 
plans, and methods. Articles about well- 
known and established men are given 
preference. “Methods are the basis of 
editorial policy.” The magazine is also 
interested in exposé stories, business “con- 
fessions,” controversy, trends, human- 
interest, and some historical articles. 
Length limit, 1,500 to 2,000 words, the 
shorter length being preferred. Mr. Ray 
Fling, editor, states that “no general or 
success stories are used as such. We are 
not interested in small town, industrial, 
or wayside restaurants. We buy short 














‘good idea’ material of 100 words and 
up.” Payment is made on acceptance, at 
from one to five cents a word, depending 
upon the quality, timeliness, and impor- 
tance of the material. 


The following information has been sent 
to us by Mr. George Junkin, Director- 
Announcer of Station KMOX, St. Louis, 
Mo., who calls attention to the fact that 
a profitable field for literary workers has 
been opened by the radio: “Station Man- 
agers are constantly on the lookout for 
new ideas in continuity form which will ac- 
crue to their individual stations a greater 
listener audience and particularly ideas 
which may be produced primarily, per- 
haps, as good will or sustaining programs 
but which might eventually appeal par- 
ticularly to our advertiser to aid him in 
finding a greater market for his product. 
Station KMOX, The Voice of St. Louis, 
Hotel Mayfair, St. Louis, is particularly 
interested in manuscripts of fifteen and 


Prize Offers 


Bozart AnD ConTreMPporARY VERSE—Boxr 
67, Station E., Atlanta, Ga., announce the 
continuation of the bi-monthly award of 
$50 for 1931. $25 will be given for the 
best poem which appears in each issue 
during the year. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons—2 West 45th St., 
New York, announce cash prizes of $250, 
$100, and $50 for the three best letters 
on the subject, “The Value to the Civilized 
World of the Byrd Antarctic Expedi- 
tion,” together with copies of a limited 
fifty-dollar, personally inscribed edition 
of “Little America,” the story of the Ex- 
pedition as told by Byrd himself, and also 
a fourth prize of a copy of this book in 
the limited edition, personally inscribed. 
The contest is open to every one, and 
letters will be judged from a literary 
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thirty minutes’ duration which would be 
produced once a week and could continue 
for thirteen weeks at a minimum, with a 
continuation of twenty-six weeks or longer 
if advisable. We would also be interested 
in series of daily sketches running either 
five, ten, or fifteen minutes in duration. 
We are chiefly interested in ideas which 
are not at present being produced on the 
air and in a sustaining interest in the 
series to intrigue our listeners to tune in 
each week for the specified program. 
Manuscripts submitted to radio stations 
along these lines should embody one com- 
plete episode showing style, development 
of plot and dialogue, together with a re- 
sumé of each of the other episodes in the 
series. Each episode should be a complete 
story and yet carry over in some manner 
to the following week in order to keep up 
listener interest. It has been our expe- 
rience that a cast of characters should be 
limited to six as a maximum and to four 
if possible.” 


and Awards 


standpoint and need not be technical in 
nature. Contest closes March 2, 1931. 
All letters received in this contest will be 
bound and presented to Admiral Byrd as 
a permanent tribute. Address Contest 
Editor. 


Unirep DauGHTers OF THE CONFEDERACY 
are offering a prize of $250 for the 
best unpublished story of not over 6,000 
words, of real literary merit, founded on 
the life of the early colonists in Virginia 
or one of the other Southern States, to 
bring out in fictional form the contribu- 
tion made by this section of the country 
to the making of American history. Half 
the prize will be paid upon the decision 
of the judges and the balance on the 
appearance of the story in a well-known 
magazine. Submit manuscript under pen 
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name, with the author’s real name and 
address and return postage in a sealed 
envelope. The outside of this envelope 
should contain the title of the story and 
the author’s pen name. Submit manu- 
scripts before June 15, 1931, to Miss 
Marion Salley, Orangeburg, S. C. All 
stories will be returned after the contest. 


Vererans OF Foreign Wars—National 
Americanization Headquarters, 32 Union 
Sq., New York, offers prizes valued at 
$100, $50, $25, $15, and $10 for the best 
essay on “Has the Time Arrived for 
Greater Disarmament?; in other words, 
Should We Cease to Carry Out the 
Principles of Preparedness?”; prizes 
valued at $50, $20, $10 and $5 for the 
best essays on “Will a More Restricted 
Immigration Mean Greater Prosperity 
for American Labor?”; and a solid gold 
medal, a solid silver medal, and a solid 
bronze medal for the best essays on 
“Where Was the First Stars and Stripes 
Made and Flown?” Essays must be 
limited to 1,000 words and be handwritten 
by the contestant. No typewritten essay 
will be considered. Any American citizen 
may participate. Contest closes at noon, 
April 27, 1931. For a detailed list of 
prizes offered, and conditions of contest, 
address National Americanization Head- 
quarters as above. 


The bi-monthly poetry prize of $25 for 
the best poem appearing in Bozart and 
Contemporary Verse has been awarded to 


Mrs. Edith Mirick of Washington, D. C. 
for her two poems on rural life. 


The Prix Brentano for 1930 has been 
awarded to Madame Jeanne Galzy, author 
of “Burnt Offering.” The award was 
made at the American Embassy in Paris 
by Ambassador Walter E. Edge, a member 
of the Prix Brentano Committee of 
Honor, on October 13th. Madame Galzy 
is well known in France, having won the 
Prix Femina in 1928. 


The Witr 
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Dorrance & Company, Inc., Drexel Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa., requests us to give the 
following notice: 

“Dorrance & Company, Philadelphia book 
publishers, have expended a year and a half 
in intensive search for a prize novel, wet or 
dry, on American prohibition. The contest, 
scheduled to close last summer, was extended 
to November 20. The contest judges now an- 
nounce that all manuscripts submitted have 
been read, and that not one of them can be 
awarded the prize or even seriously con- 
sidered for it. They have, therefore, been 
returned. 

“The experience of this company is that of 
several book publishers who have recently 
sponsored fiction contests in the hope of a 
‘find. It is also that of the Australian 
Federal Government’s motion picture contest 
and, for the second time, of the French 
Academy in its annual hunt for a prize poet. 
Beginners are heard to lament the lack of 
literary opportunity. May not opportunity 
at times reciprocate?” 


The Harbor Press announces that “Horns 
in Velvet,” by Joan Ramsay, was the 
prize-winning manuscript in the Harbor 
Press Poetry Contest. Over six hundred 
manuscripts were entered in the contest, 
which was for poets who had never had 
work published in book form. Miss 
Ramsay, although an American, spent 
much of her childhood in England and has 
of recent years lived in California and 
New York. 


The winners of the Sixteenth International 
Poetry Contest held under the auspices of 
the American Section of the Poetry So- 
ciety of Great Britain have been an- 
nounced by Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, 
Chairman. Last May six hundred and 
forty-three poems were destroyed by fire 
while Mrs. Bartlett was spending a week- 
end at her sister’s home, where she had 
taken the poems for safekeeping. How- 
ever, many of the contestants sent dupli- 
cates. First prize, $50, was awarded to 
Miss Lucy Hunt of New York City for her 
poem, “Infinities”’; second prize, $25, 
went to Major Curt’s Hidden Page, New 
York City, for the poem entitled “Height 
Beyond Height”; third prize, $15, was 














given to Miss Barbara Young, New York 
City, for two sonnets, “Godhead”; and 
fourth prize, $10, was awarded to Miss 
Edith M. Walker, London, England, for 
the sonnet entitled “To a Materialist.” 
The following received honorable mention: 
Mrs. Catherine Markham, Staten Island, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Helen Cary Chadwick, 
Malden, Mass.; Paul Emile Bibily, New 
York; Mrs. Isabel Fiske Conant, Boston, 
Mass.; Nanett Throckmorton, New York 
City; Margaret Leary, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y.; James A. Tyng, Harvard Club, 
New York; Mary Althed Woodward, 
Portland, Oregon; Blanche Shoemaker 
Wagstaff, Mount Kisco, N. Y.; Anton 
Romatka, New York; Isobel Stone, New 
York; Winifred Davidson, Point Loma, 
Cal.; Benjamin Collins Woodbury, 
Boston, Mass.; Santon A. Collentz, New 
York; Ierne Osmsley, Surrey, England; 
Florence M. Bradford, London, England ; 
John Silver, Norwich, England; Lucy 
Munson Taylor, Florence, Italy; Lucie 
Laforgue, Denver, Colo.; Gertrude Dee 
Thomas, Meadville, Pa.; Barnard Victor 
Henry Keen, Essex, England; William H. 
Wright, Warren, Pa.; Grace Culbertson, 
San Diego, Calif.; Edmond H. Runcorn, 
Gladstone, New Mexico; and H. Robinson, 
Ontario, Canada. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY—Atlantic Monthly Press, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. $5,000 in addition to 
book royalties for most interesting unpublished work 
(not fiction) dealing with the American scene sub- 
mitted before May 1, 1931. See July, 1930, WRITER. 


THE BOOKMAKERS—Contest Editor, Box 26, Calla- 
han, Fla. $560 for an Italian sonnet. Closes June 1, 
1931. See July, 1930, WRITER. 


BOZART—Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. Cash prizes: 
$50 for best sonnet appearing from May—June, 1930 
through March—aApril, 1931; $25 for best lyric, not 
over twelve lines, published in magazine from March, 
1930 to January, 1931. See April and July, 1930, 
WRITER. 


“Their 








THE FORGE—5758 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. $25 for 
best poem in Winter issue, and $50 at conclusion of 
volume to poet whose contributions show highest 
sustained merit. See March, 1930, WRITER. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK—55 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Monthly prize of $25 for best essay of 250 words on 
“My Favorite Story and Why.” See June, 1930, 
WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15 of 
each year on blanks secured from the Secretary. 
See November, 1930, WRITER. 


HARPER & BROTHERS—i9 East 33rd S8t., New 
York. $10,000 for best unpublished novel by Ameri- 
can citizen submitted before February 1, 1931. See 
June, 1930, WRITER. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 North Vernon S8t., 
Texas. $1 for each line accepted in the 
Line Contest.” 


Dallas, 
“Dollar-A- 
See July and October, 1930, WRITER. 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC—Paramount Bldg., 1501 
Broadway, New York. Monthly prizes of $20, $10, 
and $5 for three best letters of 200 to 250 words on 
movie subjects. Motion Picture Magazine offers 
similar prizes. Address Lawrence Reid, Editor, as 
above. See March, 1930, WRITER. 


NASHVILLE WOMAN’S PRESS AND AUTHORS’ 
CLUB—Mrs. L. N. Shearon, 109—29th Ave., So., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. $25 for best short short-story, unpub- 
lished, not over 1,200 words typewritten, double- 
spaced, submitted under a pen name. Open to writers 
born in the South or residing there. Contest closes 
March 1, 1931. See December, 1930, WRITER. 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB—i5 Gramercy Park, New 
York. $3,000 for best work on “The Soul of America” 
written between March 31, 1930 and April 1, 1931. 
Any literary form may be used. See May, 1930, 
WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 


JULIUS ROSENWALD ESSAY CONTEST—71 West 
47th St., New York. $10,000 prize for best explana- 
tion of how “Judaism can, without impairing its in- 
tegrity, best adjust itself to and influence modern 
life.” $1,500 prize open only to college students. 
Contest closes March 31, 1931. Consult January, 1930, 
Prize Offers. 


STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $5 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. $10 for best 


lyric of “not less than eight nor more than twenty 
lines, all lines to be rhymed.” See February, 1930, 
WRITER. 

STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress St., Boston, 


Mass. $100 for best poems submitted each four 


months. 
THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 


Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. See April, 1930, WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American poets 
under thirty who have not previously published «4 
volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 


Nov. 1 of each year. 
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“Professor Wilbur L. Cross has put four es- 
says on English novelists into his book, ‘Four 
Contemporary Novelists.’ They are Joseph Con- 
rad, Arnold Bennett, John Galsworthy, and H. 
G. Wells—men who have had an important in- 
fluence in shaping the English writing of the last 
thirty years. Conrad, the student of the devious 
ways of human behavior, is described as essen- 
tially an impressionist—‘Perhaps he carried fur- 
ther than any other modern novelist, except 
Henry James, inferences from external behavior, 
down to the glance or smile with, say, a grimness 
behind it.’ Bennett is a materialist dealing with 
material things, the most objective of the modern 
Englishmen. Galsworthy carries on the chronicle 
of that solid middle class which Dickens cari- 
catured and Thackeray unmasked with a mild 
and tolerant pen. Wells has served to help 
educate readers, to bring progressive thinking 
home to an age ready for it.” Amone tHe New 
Booxs. By Harry Hansen. Harpers’ Magazine 
for December. 


“What could I do to help? I thought once 
more of writing, but I was always so deadly 
tired. And ‘then one day Doctor Rinehart 
brought home a strange story. He had been at- 
tending a man with incipient tuberculosis, and 
the night before one of his children had knocked 
a lighted lamp from the table. The man had 
leaped for it and knocked his head. He became 
unconscious, and when he came to he did not 
know his wife, did not know his children. He 
was back to where, as a young man, he had been 
struck on the head in a railroad wreck. ° 
But here was a story ready made. I changed it, 
of course, but here was my first short story.” 
My Srory. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. Good 
Housekeeping for December. 


“A writer can, with relatively little work and 
with easy hours—if he has any talent at all— 
earn a very satisfactory livelihood. He moves 
in a world not of trade, but of ideas. He deals 
in words, for which he doesn’t have to lay out a 
cent and, hence, takes no financial risk, instead 
of in commodities that have to be paid for first 
out of his own funds. He is rewarded for his 
fun, like most artists, where other men are re- 
warded more often only for their misery. Seri- 
ous or gay, he is a playboy in a world that 
other men run for him with the sweat of their 
brows.” Wat I Bexreve. Living Philosophies 


XV. By George Jean Nathan. Forum for 
December. 


“But we are also going to have increasingly 
better “plays. Anything new which succeeds is 
going to find the majority of managers alert for 
more things that are new. If the writer of a 
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play which contains beauty has written his play 
in a craftsmanlike manner, his competition will 
be with only those writers who, while not having 
so much beauty to express, do their jobs in a 
more effective way. . . . The trouble with 
most artistic plays is that they are so preten- 
tious.” Wer’re Gorne To Have Berrer Pays. 
A Note by the author of “The Green Pastures” 
on our popular theatre. By Mare Connelly. 
Theatre Magazine for December. 


“He (Robert Frost) has, in short, found for 
poetic purposes, a world of his own. In so doing 
he is not, obviously, alone among contemporary 
poets; Robinson, Aiken, Eliot, each has his own 
world. But Frost’s world is different from the 
world of any of these other poets, in that it is 
related to a real world with definite boundaries 
in time and space. That is why his poetry is 
more substantial than the poetry of any of the 
others, why his people are three-dimensional, why 
his figures of speech are always concrete and 
non-literary. His world is not an artificial, in- 
tellectual abstraction from the real world; it is 
set apart from the rest of the world by geo- 
graphical and historical facts. Of course, his 
world is not to be completely identified with the 
rural New Hampshire of the maps and books of 
statistics; it is, after all, his world. But it is 
directly related to rural New Hampshire, as 
Dante’s world was directly related to medieval 
Europe and Shakespeare’s to Elizabethan Eng- 
land.” Tue Wortp or Rosert Frost. The New 
Republic for December 3rd, 1930. 


“Robert Hillyer, in ‘The Gates of the Com- 
pass,’ continues the ripening and enhancing of 
his always beautiful work which those acquainted 
with his poems cannot have failed to notice in 
‘The Halt in the Garden’ and in “The Seventh 
Hill” He has been master of poetic form and 
expression from the beginning; his later books 
have been marked by an increasing simplicity of 
diction, by an increasing originality and sharp- 
ness of thought in the sonnet and in stanzas of 
his own devising, and finally by an advance at 
once in reserve and in exaltation of meaning.” 
Tue Booxsuetr. The Atlantic Monthly for De- 
cember. 


“T even toiled on a farm, all one summer, te 
get enough money to publish my first little 
volume of verse. And night by night as I bedded 
down six tired-out horses, I dreamed of an en- 
tirely different type of horse, a horse that went 
by the name of Pegasus and had wings instead 
of zinc pads on its shoulders and would soon be 
carrying me off to fame.” I Am a Poet, sut I 
Don’r Loox It! By Arthur Stringer. Hearst’s 
International-Cosmopolitan, for December. 








Tue TrestaMent oF Beauty. By Robert 
Bridges. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1930. 


Reviewed by Isabel McKinney 


It is fitting that a poem with such a 
title should be set forth in such physical 
beauty as clothes it in this firm and 
slender, scarlet and black volume. The 
binding, paper, print, and page all 
suggest something rare and vigorous; 
something at once classic and alive. A 
page looks like a chiseled marble tablet 
of exquisite Greek letters; and then upon 
closer examination proves to be most 
modern English, with an original touch 
of phonetic spelling to insure true vowel 
values. 

This format, at once so reserved and 
so vivid, characterizes the contents. The 
poet laureate of England must have real- 
ized that he was dying, and bequeathed 
this, his last “Testament of Beauty,” to 
his loved country, and to the world; yet 
in its scope, its profusion, its vigor, he 
has expressed a mind young, not old. 
The poem has the serenity, not the 
fatigue, of age. It is the utterance of a 
modern Rabbi Ben Ezra, who has paused 
in that “last of life, for which the first 
was made” to pass judgment not only 
upon his own life, but upon all the life of 
the human race in his time—the judgment 
of a joyous adventurer, who is about to 
set out on his “adventures brave and new.” 

Like another of Browning’s characters, 
his final verdict is: 


“I report as a man may of God’s work, 
all’s love yet all’s law.” 


The poem seems to be an attempt to put 
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in its place as subservient to the human 
soul all the scientific knowledge of the 
nineteenth century. Its four books, en- 
titled “Introduction, Selfhood, Breed, 
Ethick,” deal with material abstract and 
intellectual, like that of the eighteenth 
century. The opening lines suggest 
Milton and the seventeenth century. But 
a few lines further make the reader for- 
get dates: 


“*Twas late in my long journey, when I had 
clomb to where 

the path was narrowing and the company few, 

a glow of childlike wonder enthral’d me, as 

if my sense had come to a new birth purified, 

my mind enrapt re-awakening to a fresh 

initiation of life.” 


This is a new voice; its every cadence 
is original. It is the voice of a scholar, a 
philosopher, a scientist, come into the 
poet’s kingdom of heaven by way of a 
child’s wonder. 


“Verily by Beauty it is that we come at 
wisdom, yet not by reason at Beauty.” 


Tue Private Lerrer-Booxs or Sir 
Water Scorr. Edited by Wilfred 
Partington. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, 19380. 


Reviewed by John M. Dallam 


Whether one reads them for the rich 
and varied historical background, the de- 
lightfully intimate bits about Scott and 
his contemporaries, or their entertaining 
gossip, these letters to Sir Walter Scott 
will abundantly repay perusal. They 
have been carefully gleaned from’ the 
largest and richest extant collection of 
letters to any individual. The era they 
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mirror is but little less splendid than that 
of Elizabeth. A list of their authors 
would include almost every distinguished 
name of that period. Their subjects 
range from so grave and valuable an item 
as the verbatim report of a conversation 
with Napoleon to meddlesome suggestions 
as to a suitable second wife for Sir 
Walter: from the indiscretions of the 
Princess of Wales to a bad half-hour of 
the poet Campbell when discharging a 
cook. “They will one day be curious— 
these confidential papers,” was Scott’s 
opinion of them. They are not only 
curious; they are fascinating, delightful, 
and of great literary and historical value. 

The correspondence of such a man as 
Scott, who had, as he himself said, “more 
fame and fortune than mere literature 
ever procured for a man before,” from 
the heyday of his popularity to the pitiful 
misfortunes of its close: one to whom 
everybody “from the Immortals to the 
Immodest” wrote, would necessarily be of 
enormous interest. But it is doubly in- 
teresting because letter-writing was a 
highly cultivated art in that leisurely, 
gossipy age. Victorian primness and dull- 
ness were yet to come! Correspondents 
who had a good story to tell—and it’s sur- 
prising how many had—relied on Sir 
Walter’s discretion and flung away their 
own. One will seldom come across racier 
tidbits than the story of Miss Crump and 
her parrot; and of the archbishop who 
got so scandalously drunk. 

The treasure-trove in its entirety— 
twenty-three huge quartos—belongs to 
Hugh Walpole, who prefaces these with 
a charming letter of his own. He com- 
missioned Wilfred Partington to select 
those letters which would best “convey the 
strangely interesting and most unusual, 
haphazard sense of the period that is 
. . . the special color of the whole collec- 
tion;” and also “something of the wide 
generosity and nobility of Scott’s spirit.” 

Mr. Partington spent six years in the 
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winnowing, but the result abundantly 
justifies the time and the labor. They are 
a vivid cross section of the age; a valuable 
contribution to history and biography; 
and, as literature, delightful. 


Tue Lives or a Bencat Lancer. By 
Francis Yeats-Brown. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1930. 


Reviewed by Emily M. Harvey 


Soldier, mystic, adventurer, author— 
few men have lived such lives and fewer 
still have the ability to write of them with 
such gusto and vividness. Francis Yeats- 
Brown gives us a new India, not Katherine 
Mayo’s “Mother India” nor yet the India 
of Kipling, but a vast country, rooted in 
the past, colored by the brooding beauty 
of the eternal Himalayas, watered by the 
broad sweeps of the holy Ganges—an 
India sufficient unto itself, indifferent to 
the hustle of the West. 

Unlike so many adventure books, “The 
Lives of a Bengal Lancer” is good writing. 
The young soldier who followed the usual 
routine of a British fighting man in India, 
sticking pigs and playing polo by day, 
when he was not busy administering the 
affairs of his district, and studying Yoga 
by night, tells of his impressions of that 
mystic land. And he tells it so breath- 
lessly, so simply and with such raciness of 
detail, that the reader comes back with a 
start to mundane things. 

Moreover, he has kept alive the mental 
fires of wonder and imagination, writing 
with brains and artistry. Yeats-Brown 
must have been born a writer, for no mere 
practice could give that fire and finish, 
that overtone of pure art we find in his 
book. 

Even in the portions of the narrative 
dealing with his air service in Arabia and 
his disappointing experiences in France 
during the World War, there is the color 
of Yoga which seems to have rooted fast 
in his consciousness from those first 
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eighteen-year-old subaltern days. The 
war over, back he goes to India to study 
further “this blending of the creative im- 
pulse of the West with the traditions of 
the East, a new quest that might lead 
mankind to new Eldoradoes.” 

But make no mistake about this yarn. 
While the thread of mysticism and Yoga 
runs through the entire narrative, the 
book is a regular he-man’s story of a 
glamorous, adventurous life laid in paths 
about which few of us know anything. It 
is well named, for Yeats-Brown truly 
lived a score of lives. 


Tue Tueatre. Three Thousand Years of 
Drama, Acting, and Staging. By 
Sheldon Cheney. Longmans, Green and 
Co., London, New York, Toronto, 1929. 


Reviewed by Thelma English 


To cram three thousand years of 
theatre history into one book seems in- 
credible, yet Mr. Sheldon Cheney has done 
just that, and with exquisite simplicity, 
so that even the novice can understand the 
part it has played in human life. Read- 
ing it, we catch a glimpse of the primitive 
equivalent of drama, the dance rituals of 
savages, before we are carried into the 
Greek Theatre, the greatest in the flower- 
ing it, we catch a glimpse of the primitive 
the zestful ecstasy of the Dionysian dis- 
ciples; the “soul purging” qualities of the 
Greek tragedians; and the mirth of Greek 
comedy. 

Triumphant Rome had its theatres, too, 
bad imitations of Greek art, but with the 
advent of Christianity all pleasures were 
suppressed. Actors were social outcasts 
where, as in Greece, they had enjoyed the 
privileges of the esteemed. The theatre 
almost died, but the longing for creative- 
ness oozed out*in Miracle plays given by 
Priests and Choir boys to stimulate 
religious fervor. We are told how these 
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spectacles strayed so far from religion 
that a new type of theatre sprang up,— 
a bawdy, low, inartistic theatre. 

Because of man’s rebellion against the 
Church’s impingement of his liberties of 
thought and action, a new period in his- 
tory was born, a “humanistic” period, 
Mr. Cheney calls it. It was the glorious 
Renaissance. It brought life to the dying 
theatre, and gave birth to the grandest 
comedy ever known, “The Comedia dell 
Arte,” that sparkling “comedy of im- 
provisations,” where a troop of actors 
became so proficient in their art that only 
the barest plot need be given them and 
they would fill in the dialogue extempo- 
raneously. 

All over Europe, he continues, the re- 
born theatre grew, bringing out geniuses: 
Moliére, Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller; 
great actors: Garrick, Talma, Mrs. 
Siddons; bastard children, too, in Hans 
Worst of the German Theatre. We learn, 
too, how Opera, stepchild of Drama, came 
into being. Spanish, Russian, and Oriental 
theatres are not neglected. In short, he 
flashes before us a glowing picture of the 
theatre up to the present-day American 
era, which is adolescent but virile, espe- 
cially in the little theatre movement that 
has spread over our country. 

Mr. Cheney relates how plays were pre- 
sented long ago; how the painted set came 
into use; how the play was pushed into 
“picture frame” settings where they are 
today; of the pioneers who are trying to 
get away from old conventions that limit 
artistic production; of machines and their 
history; and of the newer beauties pos- 
sible with modern lighting. All this, with 
anecdotes of actors, managers, play- 
wrights, he weaves into a clear picture of 
theatre history. 

To the student of the theatre, this book 
is invaluable; to the lover of drama, it is 
indeed enjoyable. 
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Tue Raven. 








TheWier 


By Marquis James. New 


York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 


1929. 
Reviewed by Iva Purdum Bruton 


“The Raven” is a volume that one 
reads 

With keen delight; a trilogy of deeds 

Of that romantic life whose throbbing 
measure 

Has furnished facile pens their finest 
treasure. 

The author’s keenly sympathetic style 

Contrives to bring you thrill or tear 
or smile, 

Presenting in engrossing trilogy 

Sam Houston’s Romance, Exile, Des- 
tiny. 

There is no fumbled fact, no indirec- 
tion; 

The book will bear the test of truth’s 
inspection, 

And paints as neither demigod nor 
knave 








This silent soul whose very blood was 
brave. 

It shows a man whose loyalty to 
right 

Cuts deep across his restless wish for 
might. 

The author does not moralize nor 
drool 

Cheap sentiment, but with his well- 
used tool 

Of happy phrase and simple, force- 
ful diction, 

Biography becomes like charming 
fiction. 

Each chapter read creates a wish for 
more. 

No page is dull, no paragraph a 
bore. 

One deft, poetic touch, a mottoed 
ring 

Is made, artistic means by which to 
bring 

Through word of gold a clear epitome 

Of him who stands unique in history. 





Select any book published within a year 
on any subject which you have found es- 
pecially helpful or significant. 

Write your review in not more than 400 
words of prose or verse. 

Each review must contain full title of 
book, name of author and publisher, and 
publication date as indicated on copyright 
page. 

Manuscript must be original (never be- 
fore published), typewritten (manuscripts 
which are not typewritten will not be 


read), and contain reviewer's full name and 
address. 

Send manuscripts to Book Review Edi- 
tor, 311 College House, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Manuscripts received before the Ist of 
each month will be considered for inclusion 
in the following issue. 

Please keep a carbon copy of your re- 
view and do not send return postage, as 
no reviews can be returned. 

All reviews are paid for as contributions. 
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The Pioneer and Leader — 
G When the first issue of THE WRITER appeared in 


1887, the editorial purposes of the magazine were thus 
defined: 


To be helpful, interesting, and in- 
structive to all literary workers. 
To give plain and practical hints, 


To discuss in a practical way in- 
teresting questions of etymology, 
grammar, rhetoric, or verse- 








making. 

To record the important news of 
the literary world. 

To aid young writers in reaching 
the public by advising them how 
to make their copy salable. 


To be of value to the writers of 
sermons, lectures, letters; to the 
student of language; to the lover 
of literature; to all, in brief, 
who write for the newspaper, 
the magazine, or the book-pub- 
lisher. 


helps, and suggestions about 
preparing and editing manu- 
script. 

To collect and publish the experi- 
ences, experiments, and observa- 
tions of literary people, for the 
benefit of all writers. 


To note improved methods and 
labor-saving devices for literary 
workers. 

To print entertaining 
articles by and 
literary people. 


personal 
about noted 


@ After more than four decades of publication, THE 
WRITER continues to be solely and conscientiously de- 
voted to the interests of authors. Independence has been 
the solid foundation of success. No ulterior motives are 
injected into its editorial or advertising pages. We refuse 
all doubtful advertising, including correspondence schools 
of song, scenario, or fiction writing. 


@ THE WRITER will continue to succeed in proportion 


to the support which prompts present readers to bring it to 
the attention of others of similar tastes. 


@ Let THE WRITER help you to broaden your powers of 


expression. Broaden the market for your work. Fill in 
the attached special offer and mail it now. 





“Every young writer should 
be familiar with this valuable 
magazine, not simply for the 
sake of the list of prizes, but 
for the tips given in ‘The 
Manuscript Market,’ and its 
numerous helpful articles.’’-—— 
John Clair Minot, Literary 
Editor, Boston Herald. 


THE WRITER, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


I enclose $1.00 for 5 months (yearly rate $3.00) 
(check or money order) for my subscription beginning 


“T sold one $50.60 story and 
made a connection which thus 
far has netted me $500.00 
through tips in The Writer.” 
—Colonel Brown. 

















